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been duly heard, confirming a
certain fact. Thus the court may
be asked for a declaration that A
and B are husband and wife, or
that C is the owner of a certain
property. The applicant in such
cases does not seek damages, only
a formal assertion of his rights. It
is also used for the statement
which a prisoner may make before
a magistrate within 48 hours of
his arrest.

Declaration. In English law,
a statutory declaration in writing
solemnly made before a com-
missioner for oaths, justice of the
peace, or other authorised person.
In some cases it is a substitute for
an oath. JFor example, a person
selling land will sometimes make
a statutory declaration that he has
been in undisputed possession of it
for a time long enough to give him
a possessory title. In many other
cases statutory declarations are in-
sisted upon so that persons making
statements upon which they wish
others to act, may make them in
solemn form, rendering themselves
liable to punishment as for perjury
if the statements are untrue.

Declaration of Independence.
Manifesto whose adoption by the
second continental congress at
Philadelphia on July 4, 1776,
marked the beginning of the
American Revolution. It had
been drawn up by Jefferson and
slightly amended by Adams and
Franklin r It affirmed as self-
evident truths " that all men are
created equal, that they are
endowed by their Creator with
certain unalienable rights, that
among these are life, liberty, and
the pursuit of happiness." To
secure these rights, governments
were instituted, drawing their
just powers from the consent of
the governed. Whenever any
form of government became des-
tructive of these ends, it was the
right of the people to abolish it.

The declaration then " sub-
mitted to a candid world '* the
history of a number of " injuries
and usurpations," suffered by the
colonies at the hands of Great
Britain. The recital of these
offences led to the statement that
the united colonies ought to be
independent states, that all
political connexion between them
and Great Britain ought to be
totally dissolved and that they
had full power to levy war, con-
clude peace, contract alliances,
establish commerce, and do all
other acts which independent
states might do.

Declension (Lat. declinatio, a
bending down). In grammar, the

alterations in the form of a noun
to indicate differences of number
and case. The five declensions in
Latin are distinguished by gram-
marians according to the charac-
teristic letter (vowel or consonant)
of the stem. In German, the divi-
sion is quite arbitrary, two, three,
four, or even more declensions
being given by different grammar-
ians. In Russian, nouns are
divided into three declensions
according to gender. See Case ;
Stem.

De Clifford, BARON. English
title held since 1299 by various
families. Robert de Clifford, lord
of Westmorland, a powerful north-
ern noble, who was earl marshal of
England and was killed at Ban-
nockburn, was the 1st baron. His
descendant Henry, the llth baron,
was made earl of Cumberland in
1525, but when George, the 3rd
earl, died in 1605 the male line be-
came extinct.

George left a daughter, Anne,
countess of Dorset, and after the
barony had been in abeyance for a
time it was granted in 1691 to her
descendant Nicholas Tufton, earl of
Thanet (15th baron). There was
another abeyance from 1721 to
1734, when Margaret, afterwards
countess of Leicester, secured the
honour. In 1776 the title was
given to the family of Southwell.
The last abeyance began in 1832,
after the 21st baron died. The
title was then granted to his niece
Sophia, wife of John Russell,
and in the Russell family it has
remained.

In 1935 the 26th baron (b. 1907,
succeeded 1909) was tried and
acquitted by the house of lords of
manslaughter arising out of a
motor accident. This trial was
conducted with full pageantry in
the house of lords, as that is tbe
only court which under Magna
Carta can try a peer for felony.

Declination. In astronomy, the
angular distance of a heavenly
body N. or S. from the celestial
equator of a star or planet.

Declinator. Instrument used
for determining the declination or
angle of the slope of planes. A
declinometer is an instrument used
for measuring the declination of
the magnetic needle, which varies
diurnally, seasonally, and locally.

Decline and Fall of the
Roman Empire, THE. Title of
Edward Gibbon's historical work,
the greatest of its kind. The first
volume appeared in 1776 and the
last in 1788. Much of it was
written at Lausanne in Switzer-
land. The work begins with a
sketch of the Roman Empire as it

was under Augustus and his imme-
diate successors. It is written in
the grand style, stately and sonor-
ous sentences interspersed with
sharp and pregnant antitheses,
but its standing marvel is its
matter. Since then a vast amount
of research work has been done,
but few of Gibbon's conclusions
have been disturbed. The best
edition is by J. B. Bury, 7 vols
1896-1900.
Decolourising;. In chemical
industry, depriving solutions of
colour as a means of purification.
In manufacturing refined sugar, for
example, the coloured liquid at
first obtained is filtered through
bags containing animal charcoal,
which has the property of remov-
ing the colour. See Adsorption.
Decomposition. Process of
breaking down and disintegration
of tissues of dead organisms,
effected mainly by the agency of
fungi and bacteria. Decompo-
sition is important biologically in
that it initiates the conversion of
organic matter into the inorganic
form suitable for use anew by
green plants. Signs of decompo-
sition of animals make their ap-
pearance from one to three days
after death, the period varying
with the temperature and other
conditions of environment. Usually
the first external sign is a greenish
discoloration about the centre of
the abdomen, the colour eventually
spreading over the whole surface.
Organs which contain micro-
organisms before death, such as
the intestines, larynx, and trachea,
putrefy early, while dense muscu-
lar organs, such as the uterus,
resist the changes for a long period.
Development of gases leads to
distension and causes a body sunk
in water to rise to the surface. The
gas may then be liberated and
the body sink, to rise again with
fresh formation of gas. Putre-
faction occurs more readily when
the body is freely exposed to air
than when protected, as when
buried or enclosed in an airtight
coffin. For the same reason, the
closed parts of a body resist decom-
position longer than the exposed
hands and face. A warm tem-
perature hastens, and a low tem-
perature retards, putrefaction.
Putrefaction of a body in water is
slower than in one on land, and the
colour changes are generally first
seen about the face or the middle
of the chest in from 8 to 14 days.
Chloride of lime placed round a
body tends to preserve it, both by
excluding the air and by destroying
micro-organisms that cause decay,
In natural mummification the